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SECOND UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 
SCHOOL STREET. 

The Second Universalist Church, standing 
in School street, was consecrated October 
17, 1817. The house is a plain brick 
building, without a steeple, 75 feet long and 
67 broad. With the corner stone a silver 
plate was deposited, being the gift of Dr. 
David Townsend, bearing the following in- 
scription : 

“The Second Universalist Church, de- 
voted to the service of the true God, Jesus 
Christ being the chief corner stone, May 
19th, 1817.” 

The unity of God is advocated by the 


Pastor of this Society. 
[Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 

















Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 
EARLY ADVENTURES.—NO. II. 


I was so enthusiastic about my drawing, 
that on the second morning I was in the 
Park earlier even, than on the first. The 
sun had not risen, and everything in that 
quarter of the city was entirely still. I 
could not help looking around, and listen- 
ing with a little fear, and stories of bad 
men and wicked women, who I had been 
told lived in great numbers in certain streets 
not far off, came to my mind. But I knew 
that I had locked the gate securely, and I 
was careful to place myself in such a posi- 
tion that I could not be secn from the street; 
so I sat resolutely about my work, thinking 
that the best way to keep off foolish fan- 
cies. I suppose 1 might have been engag- 
ed in this way a quarter of an hour, when 
hearing a noise just behind me, I looked 
around, and saw a man, a great, dark whis- 
kered man, standing near me, with what I 
supposed to be aclub in his hand. He was 
regarding me steadily, and as I thought 
With a terrible expression of countenance. 
I was dreadfully frightened. I threw my 
Portfolio on the ground, and started to run 
to the nearest gate. I heard him calling 
after me, but the louder he called, the fast- 
erIran. I reached the gate, and put the 
key in the lock, but the wards were rusty, 
it would not turn. What should be done? 

he fence was too high to jump over. I 
saw another gate at a distance, and started 
for that. Just at this moment, I was inex- 
Pressibly relieved by seeing a milkman stop- 
ping at a house in the opposite row with his 
cart. I thought that in case of absolute 
danger, I could call to him, and I walked 
instead of running towards the next gate. 
When I had got about half way, the man 
whom I had seen stepped into the walk be- 
fore me. 
his face, and I perceived that what I had 











He had a good humored smile on . 





tiken for a club, was, in reality, a hoe. 
‘You needn’t be afraid of me,” said he, 
“I’m only the gardener. I come to dress 
the flowers, and trim the shrubs. I wouldn’t 
let any thing come ncar you to hurt you.” 

O how relieved and thankful I felt; and 
how differently the man appeared to me, 
with his good natured, honest countenance. 
I told him how much I had been frightened, 
and how glad I was to find that 1 had been 
so much mistaken; and then I went back 
to my work, with a feeling of safety and 
protection which made me much more com- 
fortable than I had been before. 

I went on with my drawing, and the gar- 
dener busied himself with the flowers in a 
plat not far off. I could see that he rested 


on his spade and gave me a wistful look now. 


and then, but I appeared to take no notice. 
When I arose to go, he came forward with 
a beautiful little bunch of flowers, which he 
asked me to accept; and then, looking at 
my port-folio he said that if it was not too 
great a liberty he would like to look at my 
drawing. I showed it to him. He exam- 
ined it long, and at last a tear gathered in 
hiseye. ‘*O,” said he, “ if my Mary could 
learn the rules of drawing like this, how 
happy she would be.” 

I asked who Mary was, and the gardener 
told me that she was his daughter. * That 
in England he had owned a small farm, but 
having lost his property, he was obliged to 
leave it, and come to this country with his 
family. ‘That Mary had been partly edu- 
cated by an uncle who had no children, and 
who wished to keep her, but that she would 
not be left behind ; and that now she look- 
ed forward to going out to service. ‘‘ But 
she has a natural turn for drawing, Miss, 
and she will sit for hours copying with a 
pen or pencil, and make her pictures look 
almost as good as those she copies from. 
With her knowledge of figures, and her 
pretty hand writing, if she understood the 
rules of drawing, she could teach in a 
school, and that would be better than kitch- 
en work, for she’s naturally delicate and 
lady-like, and has never been used-to rough 
labor. But it’s of no use to think of such 
a thing, I can’t afford it.” 

I was of a romantic, enthusiastic turn of 
mind, and I suddenly conceived the project 
of teaching the gardener’s daughter myself. 
I asked him to bring her to the Park the 
next morning when he came to tend his 
flowers, which he promised todo. All that 
day I thought of the gardener’s daughter, 
and what a fine thing it would be if I could 
enable her to earn a respectable, genteel 
living. I was early at the Park on the fol- 
lowing morning, and very soon, my friend 
the gardener entered with his daughter. I 
looked at the girl and perceived that she 
was the same whose pitcher I had broken 
on the pavement. I wasdelighted with this, 
for I had been wonderfully pleased with her 
sweet voice, and gentle manners. Her fa- 
ther went to his work, and Mary sat down 
upon the bench with me. We had a long 
talk about drawing, and books, and about 
old England. Mary admired my church, 
and thought it almost a miracle that I could 
draw such a number of straight lines with- 
out aruler. I asked about her plans for the 
future. Her voice faltered when she spoke 
of going cut to service, but she said that 
she must do it, and that she would rather do 
it, than live in ease and comfort far away 
from her father and mother, and they poor 
and in trouble. 

“‘ But Mary,” said I, “ you shant go out 
towork. You shall learn to draw and keep 
on with your studiés a while longer, and 
then you can assist in aschool and get a 
good salary.” 

‘** And help my father and mother. But 
who will teach me? father cannot afford it; 
he i poor now.” 

“Twill. I have first rate teachers, and 
Ican come to you every morning at half 





past six o’clock, and explain to you every 
thing I have learned the day before, if you 
will get up so early, and if you will let me.” 

Mary snatched my hand and pressed it to 
her lips. ‘Tears were in her eyes, and her 
face was all in a glow, while she thanked 
me a thousand times for the offer. 

This day I completed my drawing, and 
when I showed it to my uncle at dinner, he 
was quite as much surprised and pleased as 
I expected he would be. My drawing-mas- 
ter, too, growled out some very emphatic 
words of approbation, as he drew his queer 
mouth all on one side of his face, and 
screwed up his little grey'tyes. ‘‘ Ha, this 
is something like,”’ said he, ‘‘no rule and 
compasses here, no measuring, you’ll scon 
be fit to teach drawing.” 

“J shall teach drawing sooner than you 
think for,’’ said I; but he was so deaf he 
did not hear. 

The next morning | spent an hour in 
Mary’s little chamber, seated at a low table, 
by her one small window; and never had a 
teacher a more eager or grateful scholar. I 
lock back upon those hours as. among the 
pleasantest of my life. ‘They were certain- 
ly among the most useful, as I felt a grow- 
ing clearness and precision in my ideas, 
when I began to teach another. Mary’s fa- 
ther and mother always contrived to see me 
when I went out, and their pleased and 
grateful looks delighted me. The gardener 
almost always had a small bouquet for me, 
and his wife insisted upon clear-starching 
all my handkerchiefs and collars, which she 
did beautifully. 

I went on in this way for nearly three 
months, supposing that I had kept my morn- 
ing excursions an entire secret; when onc 
day my uncle told me, that as the mornings 
were growing “Short, and my time was a 
good deal occupied, if I would consent to 
give up my pupil, he would pay for her in- 
struction for six months, both at the draw- 
ing-master’s, and at Mrs. B.’s._ I then found 
that he had all along known what I had 
been about. I felt a little ashamed that I 
had tried to keep any thing from one so 
kind and good, but he kissed and forgave 
me. I believe he did not think there was 
any thing very wrong about it. 

When Mary was a little more than fifteen 
she obtained a situation in a school, where 
she fave great satisfaction as a teacher. 
After a few years her father went to the 
West and purchased a farm. She followed 
him, and soon after was married to a wealthy 
farmer herself. I have forgotten the exact 
number of cows in her dairy, but many a 
jar of delicious butter, and many arich yel- 
low cheese, made under her supervision, 
has been forwarded by the canal, and found 
its destination in my store room; and she 
once wrote me that she was much happier 
as an independent farmer’s wife, than she 
had been while teacher’s assistant in New 
York. 8. S. A. 








Nursery. 








LITTLE CHLOE. 


Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion, 


‘“* Frances, my good Frances, come here 
quick, will you?” cried little Chloe to her 
nurse. 

‘* What is the matter, Miss Chloe,”’ said 
Frances hastening to her. : 

“Look at my poor cat,” said Chloe, 
pointing to a pretty black cat, which she 
had brought up, and of which she was much 
too fond.”” What is the matter with that 
paw, which she is holding up. I am sure 
some one has hurt her, and I think I can 
tell who.it is. Dear Fauchou, do not mew 
so; let me take your little velvet paw.” 

Frances laid the cat very gently on her 
knees, and after having examined the paw, 





she discovered a bit of glass between the 
claws. 

It was rather difficult to keep Fauchon 
quiet, while the glass was taken out, but 
finally the operation succeeded, and the cat 
ceased to limp, and to mew so piteously. 
Chloe thanked Frances; took her pet in 
her arms, gave her some milk, and then let 
her go. But Fauchon was no sooner a 
liberty, than she ran into the back yard, 
where some little birds were flying about, 
seeking food. At first the cat appeared not 
to see them; she kept very still, and pre- 
tended not to care any thing about birds; 
but in a few minutes, when they flew down 
to the bottom of the wall to find insects, 
Fauchou, resting on her paws, crept softly 
along, and by a sudden bound, fell on one 
of the birds, which she seized-in her claws, 
and which began to cry out with all its 
might. 

“Naughty Fauchou,” cried Chloe’s 
brother, who from a neighboring window, 
had observed the motions of the cat, and 
who, throwing a basin of water upon her, 
made her let go, and thus saved the bird. 

“* Who was so naughty as to throw water 
on my cat?’ asked Chloe, wiping Fau- 
chou, who had taken refuge under her 
chair. ‘‘ Just see, mamma, how they dare 
to treat this poor creature. But there! I 
am not surprised at it; I know they hate 
Fauchou, and J can easily guess who had 
done this. Nobody but my brother could 
have been so spiteful, therefore ”— 

** But Chloe, do you know what you are 
saying,” interrupted her mother. “I am 
surprised, my daughter, to see you so an- 
gry, and with such insulting words in your 
mouth, on a mere suspicion.” 

“Oh I am not mistaken, mamma. I 
know Alfred well enough, he has been want- 
ing to kill Fauchou for more than a week, 
and this is only the beginning. But I—” 

‘* Be silent, Chloe, and tell me what has 
been done to your cat.” 

** You see her, mamma, she is all wet.’ 

** But she may have got wet by acci- 
dent.” 

“Oh by accident, mamma! Fauchou is 
too well brought up for that.’ 

Her mother could hardly help laughing 
at the good opinion which Chloe seemed 
to have of the education she had given her. 
cat; but, as she wished to make her daugh- 
ter feel the fault she had just committed, 
she restrained herself, and asked Chloe how 
she knew that it was Alfred who had wet 
Fauchon. 

Chloe replied, that since Alfred wanted! 


to kill Fauchou, it was pretty evident that: 


it was he who had done that wicked action. 

“How do you know, pray, that Alfred 
wanted to kill the cat.” 

“IT know, because—Yes, it is exactly 
eight days since Fauchou, was passing very 
gently under Alfred’s writing-table, and be- 
cause her tail happened to knock over a pen 
full of ink, on an open book, he drove her 
out so angrily, that I could not help cry- 
ing.” 

‘* What did he do to her, then? tell me.’ 

“* He made aterrible face, and said, ‘“‘ Be- 
gone with your tail, you black creature,” 
and he added, that if ever Fauchon came 
near his desk again, he would give her a 
writing lesson, which would do her good.” 

‘Ts that all, Chloe?’ 

“ Yes, mamma, that was all Alfred said 
then, but it was not all he thought, I am 
sure.” : 

“And has your brothtr done nothing, 
but drive Fauchou away in that manner?” 

“Not that day, but afterwards; I am 
certain he has not forgotten the ink-spot, 
and that there will be an end of my poor 
Fauchen.”’ 

“Chloe! Chloe! you give me much 
pain.” . 

“ But, mamma, when we see things so 
plain, we cannot be ignorant of them. You 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Know yesterday, Fauchon had a pretty col- 
lar with bells around her neck— 

‘Do you know where this present came 
from ?” 

“ Oh-it was certainly not Alfred, for last 
night, Fauchon was without it, and I thought 
1 heard the sound of a bell in my brother’s 
room. I say the collar could not have got 
off my cat’s neck itself.” 

At this moment Alfred entered, holding 
in his hand the collar with bells, which he 
presented to Chloe, saying affectionately, 
“Here, my dear sister, here is the collar 
which I made for your Fauchon, so that 
people may hear her, when she is going 
about in the dark and not step on her tail. 
I made it too small at first, but now it fits 
her nicely, and I have added, you see, this 
pretty steel buckle. Go put it on Fauchon, 
you will see how it will shine on her black 
neck.” 

Chloe blushed, and was quite confused. 
What she had just said of her brother was 
so different from what he had done, that she 
felt ashamed and condemned in her heart, 
and she dared not answer a single word, nor 
even look at Alfred, who remained standing 
before her, with the collar in his hand. 

* Do you not like that collar, dear Chloe? 
Is it not pretty enough? Would you pre- 
fer another color. I have a strip of blue 
morocco; if you prefer it to this beautiful 
red, I can soon place the bells and buckle 
upon it. Say, sister, shall I make this 
change ? 

This new proof of Alfred’s kindness broke 
the heart of Chloe, who burst into tears, 
and said, sobbing, “I am a naughty girl, 
brother, and you are too good.” 

Her mother then related in a few words, 
all that had passed. Alfred was a little sur- 
prised at his sister’s suspicions, but he was 
not angry, for he was very amiable, and had 
accustomed himself to obey the commands 
of the Lord Jesus, to bear injuries with pa- 
tience, and sincerely to forgive all offences. 

** You really thought then, my dear little 
sister,” said he to Chloe, placing the col- 
lar in her hand, “‘ that [hated Fauchon. I 
think you love her a little too much, but I 
assure you I would not have her ill-treated. 
It is true that I threw some water on her 
a few minutes ago—” 

“There, mamma!”’ said Chloe quickly. 

** Yes, my dear sister,” said Alfred, “‘ but 
which would you prefer, that your cat 
should strangle one of those pretty red- 
breasts which you take so much pleasure in 
feeding, or that I should save the bird from 
death, by thus sprinkling its assassin.” 

“Has Fauchon dared to touch one of ny 
red-breasts ?”” 

‘She had seized one, and was going to 
kill it, when I made her let go, by throwing 
upon her a basin full of water. You see 
now that I have saved the bird without 
hurting your cat.” 

“Go, go, you naughty creature,” said 
Chloe, opening the door, and driving Fau- 
chon out with her handkerchief, ‘‘ you may 
consider yourself lucky, that I do not beat 
you very hard.” 

** You are more severe than your broth- 
er, Chloe,” said her mother. ‘“‘ Am I to 
suppose, that you mean to kill Fauchon ?”’ 

Chloe turned to Alfred, kissed him ten- 
derly, and said, “‘ Dear Alfred, I ask your 
pardon; yes, I entreat you to forgive me, 
and quite forget my folly, for I have been 
very guilty towards you, my brother.”’ 

Alfred affectionately returned his sister’s 
caress, and went out; Chloe’s mother took 
this opportunity to point out to her little 
daughter the fault she had committed in 

thus suspecting evil. ‘‘ You see,” she said 
to her, “‘ how unjust you havesbeen to Al- 
fred, and how you have put evil in the place 
of good.” 

“Yes, dear mamma,” said Chloe, weep- 
ing, “‘I see itnow. It was I who did that 
with which I reproached my dear Alfred. 
I am quite ashamed of it, I assure you.’ 

“Do you remember, my daughter, a text 
in the Bible which condemns what you have 
done ?” 

* St. Paul says that ‘ charity thinketh no 
evil,’ and I have been suspicious. I have 
indeed done very wrong.” 

“My dear child, attend to two things. 
One is, that your excessive love for your 
cat, makes you very irritable about her, 
and, the other is, that you displease God, 
by thus giving way to first impressions, and 
= by suspecting evil, rather than 


“* Well, mamma, I hope you will contin- 
ue to reprove me, and I will also pray to 














God so that it may please Him to remove 
from my heart, all the evil which I have seen 
in it to day.” 





Religion. 
PRAYER CONQUERING INFIDEL- 
ITY. 


FROM THE SKETCH BOOK OF AN ITINERANT. 











Some of the pleasantest associations of 
my life, are those connected with the inter- 
views I have enjoyed, with the old veterans 
of our first battles. Their conversation, 
abounding in reminiscences of the olden 
time, so replete with stirring incident, is 
ever full of interest tome. Among many 
others related by one of these venerable ser- 
vants of God, I recollect an affecting anec- 
dote in the history of the family of Mrs. L. 
a remnant of the first generation of Metho- 
dists in B She is still wending her 
heaven-ward pilgrimage, after many years, 
of trial and change. Her husband was a 
sea-captain of French origin, a Catholic in 
his early religious education ; but a decided 
sceptic in his maturer years, tolerating with 
affability the religious opinions of others, 
but utterly reckless in his own. 

Mrs. L. consecrated her house to God ; 
she erected the family altar, and guarded its 
hallowed fire with the fidelity of a vestal 
priestess. Even her infidel husband was 
compelled to admire her Christian integri- 
ty ; and, during his stay at home, as well as 
in his absence on the seas, she faithfully 
gathered her little ones in daily domestic 
worship. Sceptic as he was, he felt that 
that family altar shed a cheering and hal- 
lowed light on his hearth-stones—that it was 
a moral mooring to his household during his 
frequent and long absence-—an affecting, 
though it might be an illusive reminiscence 
of their early home to his children, when in 
after years they might be dispersed in the 
world; nay, often in foreign parts, amid 
the dissipated scenes of a sailor’s life, did 
strange and affecting images of that home 
worship, the supplications and tears of his 
wife and little ones for their wandering fa- 
ther, pass over his memory; and often in 
the perilous extremity of the night storm, 
did the trembling unbeliever bethink him- 
self that the evening prayer had gone up 
from affectionate hearts for him, and that 
good it might be with him if there were a 
God to hear it. 

Home! how salutary are its influences 
when sanctified by virtue! How do its 
dear images, the faces of sisters and broth- 
ers, fathers and mothers, though long since 
in the grave, follow the wanderer over the 
world like the presence of blessed angels, 
ever and anon revealing themselves, to his 
view, as they hover over him with looks of 
sweet complacency or tender rebuke. Mel- 
ancholy the privation of those who have no 
such ministering memories—the record of 
whose homes, written on the heart, is only 
of estrangement and sorrow. 

Mrs. L. believed not only in the moral 
influence of domestic religion, but in the 
direct answer, sooner or later, to her pray- 
ers in behalf of her husband and children. 
Years passed away without the realization 
of her hopes; but she persevered humbly 
and hopefully at her altar till God answer- 
ed her, though in a way she could not have 
anticipated. He blessed her by misfortune. 
She had occasion to correct her son one 
day, by confining him to his chamber. The 
boy escaped by a window, and could not be 
found. Days passed away, weeks and months 
elapsed, and no intimation of the missing 
child was heard. The mother, wrung with 
anguish, still clung to. her domestic altar. 
Misgivings, painful misgivings, met her 
there during these anxious months. Had 
she not reason to expect a-different effect 
on her children, frcm her efforts in their 
religious education? Had God disregarded 
her supplications? Was it in vain that she 
planned and prayed, and wept before him 

for them? Ah, who has not had such as- 
saults of the adversary indark hours? But, 
“Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
him.” Know ye not that adverse provi- 
dences are God’s most common means of 
blessing ; that he hasled the church through 
the world, and his individual saints up to 
heaven in triumph by them? Her boy was 
wandering she knew not where ; but God’s 
providence was following him, and leading 
him to his salvation. 











He had embarked in a vessel, and, after 


a long voyage, arrived in Charleston, S. C. 
Here he remained destitute and despondent 
several weeks; but, at the moment of his 
extremity, his father arrived unexpectedly 
in the harbor from Havre, (France.) The 
boy, subdued by reflection and sorrow, flew 
to the arms of his parent, confessed his mis- 
conduct with tears. The juvenile romance 
of adventure had died in his bosom, but the 
tender remembrance of his home still lived, 
melting his young heart and disposing him 
to return to its deserted altar, and mingle 
there his tears with those of a mother’s anx- 
iety and love. 

The vessel sailed for Havana. It arrived 
at atime when the yellow fever raged in 
the city. In a few days the poor boy, pre- 
disposed perhaps by his grief, was attacked 
by the dreadful malady. And now revived, 
in overpowering force, the recollections of 
his early religious instructions. The con- 
fused reveries of a fevered brain could not 
dispel them. The atonement, the duty of 
repentance and faith, the terrors of death, 
judgment, and hell, were ever present to his 
mind. Ah, even in this extremity, the 
prayers of the desolate mother were prevail- 
ing in heaven. 

One day, when all hope of recovery had 
gone, the father—a man of strong feelings 
—entered with a broken spirit the chamber. 
The dying boy, with his tears dropping upon 
the pillow, was sobbing the name of his 
mother: ‘My mother, my dear mother, 
oh! that she were here to pray for me as 
she used to.”’ 

The father bent over him, unable, for a 
time, to speak, but mingling his tears with 
those of his son. Clasping his trembling 
hands, and casting a look of appalling ear- 
nestness at his parent, the boy exclaimed, 
‘* Father, I am dying with my sins upon me, 
I shall be lost in my present state ; send, O 
send some one to pray for me.” 

“* My child,”’ replied the father, trembling 
with emotion, “‘ there are none but Catho- 
lic clergymen on the island, and they can- 
not help you.” 

“QO what shall I do, then, father,” ex- 
claimed the son. 

‘* Pray for yourself, my dear child,” re- 
plied the father, unwilling to repose .the 
destiny of his son ou his own infidel views 
of the future. 

* | do,” responded the boy ; “ but I need 
the help of others. O can you not, will you 
not, pray yourself for your perishing son, 
father ?”’ 

The captain felt as if the earth shook be- 
neath him. He had never prayed in his 
life, but his heart melted over his child ; he 
felt as by consciousness, the necessity and 
truth of religion; he felt that none but a 
God could meet this terrible emergency of 
man. As if smitten down, he fell on his 
knees by the bed-side of his son ; his spirit 
was broken, his tears flowed like rain, and 
with agony he called upon God to save him- 
self and his child. The family and servants 
of the house were amazed, but he prayed 
on; and before he rose from his knees, his 
child’s prayers were heard, if not his own. 
The suffering boy found the peace of God 
which passeth understanding. He died trust- 
ing in his Saviour, and full of tranquil hope. 

Oppressed with sorrow, the father did not 
cease to pray for himself; he was deeply 
convicted of sin, and before long, found 
peace in believing. 

He returned to B , his child a corpse, 
but himself a new man—the one in héaven 
and the other on the way. He brought to 
his wife the first news she had received of 
her missing son. She wept, but with tears 
of gratitude as well as sorrow, acknowledg- 
ing that in afflicting her God had blessed 
her. Her prayers had not failed; Provi- 
dence had overruled the misconduct of her 
child for his own and his father’s salvation. 

Captain L. lived several years after this 
incident, a devoted Christian, and died 
praising God aloud for his mercy to him at 
Cuba.— The Sunday School Teacher. 
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THE BUTTERFLY—THE SUN. 


While Mrs. Brown was talking to Rich- 
ard, George had run off in pursuit of a but- 
terfly, and soon returned, holding it by one 
of its gaudy wings, while it fluttered the 
other in vain efferts to regain its freedom. 

‘* Fie, fie, George,” exclaimed his moth- 
er, “I am ashamed to see you so cruel. 
Let the poor insect go instantly.” 

George did so, following it with his eyes 
as it winged its way to the opposite side*of 











the field. 


“Surely you know you must have hurt 
that poor butterfly. How could you be so 
cruel ?” 

“I only wanted to play with it, mother; 
I did not want to hurt it. I forgot all 
about that.” 

** But you ought not to be so thoughtless. 
You must never amuse yourself by causing 
pain to any thing, not the smallest worm. 
We are like poor helpless worms, when 
compared to the great God, yet he does not 
deal cruelly or thoughtlessly with us, but 
provides everything necessary to our hap- 
piness.”’ 

“*T will never be so thoughtless again, 
mother.” 

‘*T hope not,” said Mrs. Brown. Then 
turning to Richard, she continued, ‘ Our 
lives, my son, ought to be spent in doing 
God’s will. Every thing around us speaks 
of his goodness, but it is the blessed Bible 
that tells us most about him. You are not 
too young to try to please God; you are not 
too young to know the difference between 
right and wrong; it is your duty to please 
him, and if you neglect it, you will not es- 
cape punishment. See how pleasantly the 
sun shines over the fields and mountains. 
It is his light that gives their green cclor to 
the trees and shrubs. Plants hid from sun- 
shine will not become green. The sun 
gives us light and heat, makes the flowers 
bloom, and” the orchards blossom, and 
ripens the summer fruits. It is very useful 
to us; we could not live without it; butthe 
Sun of Righteousness, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is far more worthy of our regard. It would 
be a dreadful thing if the sun were blotted 
from the sky, and we were left to perish in 
cold and darkness; but our condition would 
be far worse if the Lord Jesus Christ had 
not come to save us. We are all sinners, 
and God declared that sinners should sure- 
ly die, but Jesus died to save us, so that 
God can, for his Son’s sake, pardon sin- 
ners.” 

** How very good Jesus was! 
to love him.” 

** His service is pleasant, and it has arich 
reward, for if we love and serve him as we 
ought on earth, we shall dwell with him in 
glory for ever.”—S. S. Advocate. 
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I will try 





FOR THEY WERE FISHERS. 


Our Lord’s first Apostles lived in Gali- 
lee, on the shore of the Sea of Tiberias. 
They were fishermen, and gained their 
livelihood by dragging their nets in this sea 
for its numerous and very excellent fish. 
When our Lord called them into his ser- 
vice, they left their ships, their nets, their 
business, and their friends, to preach the 
gospel to every creature. Here is a repre- 
sentation of one, perhaps Peter, drawing 
his net upon the shore, with the captive fish 
in its folds. Our Lord promised to make 
him a fisher of men,—that is, eminently suc- 
cessful in drawing souls to Christ; and so 
indeed he was; on one occasion, when Pe- 
tér preached, three thousand were convert- 
ed. Can any one tell me when and where 
that happened !—S. SS. Messenger. 








Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE POOR BOY’S WISH. 


In the shop-door stood a little girl with 
a silk dress on, as blue as the sky. She 
had a beautiful doll in her hand, dressed up 
in satin and lace. Close to her, stood her 
brother, with a small wooden horse in his 
right hand, and a red top in the other. A 
little farther off, near the table, stood their 
mother, paying, out ofa gilded wallet for 
the doll, and horse and top. A quick step 
trotted along, barefoot on the pavement, 
and then a ragged boy looked in. He open- 
ed his mouth wide for joy, and cried out, 
“Och Modther. Look a ye here,” and a 
short woman with a babe on her arm, anda 
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bundle on her back stood by her son, gaz- 
ing in at the store full-of playthings. On 
one shelf were little glass dogs and cats, 
and peacocks. On the next shelf were small 
drums and tin trumpets, and toy boxes. 
On the floor were large rocking horses, and 
small ones. Some made of iron and wood, 
and covered with horse-skin, and some 
made of pine boards, so clumsily, that you 
could not have told what it was, if a little 
horse hair for a tail, and a board cut out 
like a head had not madea horse of it. The 
poor woman set down the babe, and leaned 
on the door post. She was young, neat, 
and though poor looked well. But she 
looked very sad. I saw a tear beginning 
to glisten in one of her eyes. She turned 
red. She took out a piece of white cloth 
from her bosom, and wiped the tear away. 

The lady at the table just then received 
her change, and spoke to the shop-keeper. 
At the sound of her voice, I heard ‘ come 
sonny we'll be in the way o’ the leddy,” and 
they both stepped along to the window, and 
again looked in. I placed myself at the 
door, and, without being noticed, watched 
their movements. I more than half sus- 
pected that they would steal something 
there, for a host of hoops and velocipedes, 
and little hoes and the like, were exposed 
at their feet. But they took nothing up. 
They seemed to be thinking. At last the 
boy began to talk. I will not attempt to 
pen his brogue, although there was some- 
thing so honest in the ochs and trilled r’s 
of that Irish boy of perhaps eight years old, 
that | wish it were possible to put his very 
words on paper. I gathered his thoughts, 
however, and here they are. 

He wished he had half as many play- 
things as there were in the shop. He would 
sell them a few at a time every day, and buy 
milk for his little sister. He was so over- 
joyed at the thought, that he patted the 
child’s shoulder rather hard. But she only 
cackled as:loud as she could, and he talked 
on. He would sell enough to hire a good 
shanty, as good as the hut of Thaddy O’- 
Harum, and he would buy his mother a cow. 
His young heart exulted in the thought. 
His mother felt proud of her son. I want- 
ed to hear more of that innocent prattle, but 
the mother led him away. Was he father- 
less? Was she a widow? They passed 
on. I shall never more see them. But 
that was a noble heart, so young, yet wish- 
ing for playthings only to sell them, and buy 
comforts for his mother and infant sister ! 
How many readers of this paper are as no- 
ble hearted, as that ragged boy? A—r. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A LETTER TO MY BOY. 


Dear Son,—You are six years and a half 
old,—and I am just five times as old as you 
are. I have been so sick several times that 
people thought I should never get well. I 
have been in danger of being killed by ac- 
cidents a great many times. And I have 
known many children die younger than 
youare. Perhaps you will die before you 
are much older. Now if you should, are 
you ready? You know that you must love 
God or you cannot go to Heaven when you 
die. Wicked children go to hell. You, my 
dear boy, have done many wicked things. 
You remember how you have sometimes 
disobeyed me, and your mother, and others 
whom you know you ought to have obeyed. 
God saw it, and will punish you for all you 
have done wrong, if you do not get him to 
forgive you. Jesus Christ of whom, you 
heat so much from your parents and in the 
Sabbath School died, so that every body 
who would love him and obey him might be 
forgiven and go to heaven when they die? 
Pray to Jesus to save you. Do not forget 
it. Try, all the time to learn what God 
commands you todo. Do right, repent of 
sin. Ask God to help you love him and be 
ready to die. Your affectionate Father, 
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organized, which he was induced to attend. 
And here he soon began to manifest an in- 
terest in the study of the Scriptures. He 
learned to read well, which much astonish- 
ed his father, who was a very wicked man. 
One Sabbath his father took some nails and 
a hammer to nail up a fence, when he was 
reproved by his little son, who spoke about 
working on the Sabbath day, and invited 
him toattend public worship. The enraged 
father drove him from his presence, and 
threatened to punish him if he ever talked 
so again. The child went away sorrowful. 
Not long after this, as the little boy return- 
ed from public worship, he went and look- 
ed over his father’s shoulder, and observed 
that he was reading Hume’s History of 
England. He went into the middle of the 
room, and said, ‘“‘ Father, where do you ex- 
pect to go when you die?’ Such a ques- 
tion from such a child could not be borne. 
** Away,”’ said he, “‘ from my presence im- 
mediately, or I will whip you.” The child 
retired; but the father was troubled. He 
went out to walk, but still aload was press- 
ing on his agonized soul. He thought of 
attending public worship, for nothing else 
seemed so likely to soothe his troubled 
feelings. He entered while the minister 
was at prayer, and that day was the begin- 
ning of better days to him. He sought 
from God the forgiveness of his sins, and 
soon obtained the hope of eternal life. 

A few years passed away, and the old man 
was on his dying bed. His son attended 
him, constantly ministering to his spiritual 
wants. To a Christian minister the father 
said, “‘ I am dying, but I am going to heav- 
en; and my son has been the instrument of 
saving my soul.” Soon his spirit was re- 
leased, to be welcomed, as we have no rea- 
son to doubt, into the mansjons of glory. 
Happy child! to be the instrument of sav- 
ing his father from death. Happy parent! 
to be blessed with such a child.— Facts for 
Boys. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING HON- 
ORABLE. 


The Rev. Dr. Baird, in his recent book 
entitled Religion in America, mentions the 
following facts which are as creditable to 
our country as to the individuals of whom 
they are narrated. When will all those who 
desire to be considered great among men, 
seek also to become useful ? 

“The present distinguished Chancellor 
of the University of New York, (Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen,) was the superintendent of a 
Sunday School, even when he held the of- 
fice of attorney general of his native State, 
and afterward when he was a Senator in the 
Congress of the United States ; he is a Sab- 
bath School teacher still, and delights to 
associate himself with the youngest teachers 
engaged in that heavenly employment. 

“The Hon. Benjamin F. Butler was a 
Sabbath School teacher, even while holding 
the distinguished office of attorney general 
to the United States. 

“The late Chief Jutice Marshall and the 
late Judge Washington, both of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the former 
of whom it is admitted was the most distin- 
guished jurist, the country has ever pro- 
duced, were warm friends and patrons of 
Sunday Schools. Both were in their day 
vice presidents of the American Sabbath 
School Union. Within five years of his 
death, I saw Chief Justice Marshall march 
through the city of Richmond, in Virginia, 
where he resided, at the head of the Sun- 
day Schools, on the occasion of a celebra- 
tion. 

‘* And, finally, the late President Harri- 
son, who in his youth had been a rough and 
far from a religious soldier, but toward the 
close of his life became interested in the 
things that concerned his everlasting peace, 
taught, for several years, a class of young 
persons, in an humble Sunday School, on 
the banks of the Ohio; and the Sabbath 
before he left his home for Washington— 
there to become his country’s chief magis- 
trate, and, alas! within a month thereafter 
to die—he met, as usual, his Bible class.” 





A BIBLE CLASS PUPIL. 


In the city of New York lived a little 

y, who appeared to take little or no inter- 
est in learning, so that he was pronounced 
by his teacher a very dull scholar. He 
learned to read but very slowly, and finally 
neglected the school, thinking he should 
never succeed. There was a Bible class 





Morality. 


FINISH WHAT YOU UNDERTAKE. 
I remember the maxim, “ Think nothing 


done, while aught remains to do,” being 
exemplified in two instances—one a trifling 





matter; the other of serious consequence. 


—? 


My sister Lydia had been knitting a silk 
purse for my grandfather. She said it was 
nearly done—as good as finished—she had 
not a quarter of an hotr’s work to do—only 
just to bind it off. I cannot tell why she 
left it so near completion, but so she did. 
In the afternoon Mrs. Richards came to 
take tea with my aunt Mary. She brought 
with her a little boy, about two years old. 
My aunt and her visiter were presently deep 
in chat, and the child was quietly amusing 
himself in a corner of the room. Presently 
sister Lydia came in, and, to her surprise 
and vexation, found that he had just unknit 
the whole of her purse, which, it seems, was 
but the work of a few minutes. The purse 
on which she had been employed several 
days, if not weeks ; the beautiful purse had 
been the admiration of the whole family ; 
the purse which was so near its completion, 
and which she so depended on presenting 
to her grandfather as a birth day present, 
was now but atuft of curled silk. Poor 
Lydia! she keenly felt the loss of her time, 
and the disappointment of her intentions ; 
but, she said, what vexed her most of all, 
was to think that the blame was due to her- 
self, for having left it without finishing 
‘* binding off,” which would have precluded 
the possibility ofsuch a mischance. ‘Well, 
my dear,’”’ said my grandfather, when he 
heard of the misfortune, “I am sorry for 
your disappointment, but I hope it will 
prove a useful lesson to you, by fixing on 
your mind that nothing is to be calculated 
on, or reckoned “ as good as finished,” un- 
til it is really so. Especially I hope and 
trust you will not, in the most important 
matter of all, the concerns of religion, suf- 
fer yourself to be found among those of 
whom it is said, with regret, “Ye did run 
well,” ye did begin well, ‘‘ but ye were hin- 
dered.” I hope that you will be enabled 
to ‘‘endure to the end,” and thus “ be 
saved.” 

The other circumstance to which I refer- 
red, as illustrating the importance of think- 
ing nothing done while any thing remains to 
do, was that of a relative of our family, who, 
having a little property at her disposal, was 
desirous of securing it, as justice and grat- 
itude dictated, to a family of relations from 
whom she had received great kindness, and 
who, from unlooked for vicissitudes, were 
placed in circumstances of need. She got 
a proper person to make her will, and took 
great care to see that her wishes were clear- 
ly expressed, and that no room was left for 
question or dispute. So far, so good; but 
she neglected to sign the document. Her 
death was so sudden as to afford no oppor- 
tunity of giving force to her expressed 
wishes ; she was considered as having died 
intestate, and her property came imto the 
possession of the heir at law, a person who 
had never shown her a kindness, and who 
did not at all need an accession to his 
wealth, while the family to whom she was 
under obligations, whom she intended to 
assist, and to whom the assistance would 
have been really vauable, were left to strug- 
gle on with difficulties, from which, had she 
finished as well as she begun, they would 
have been effectually relieved. 





Descriptive. 











THE LIGN ALOE. 


The aloe tree is a native of India, and 
grows to the height of about eight or ten 
feet; having at its head large bunches of 
leaves, thick and indented, broad at the bot- 
tom, but narrowing towards the point, and 
about four feet in length. The blossom is 











| red, intermixed with yellow, and double, 


similar toa pink ; from this blossom proceeds 
the fruit, round, like a large pea, white and 
red. But there is another description of 
tree, called the Syrian Aloe, which is a lit- 
tle shrub covered with prickles; of the 
wood of which, perfumers (having taken off 
the bark) make use to give firmness and 
consistency to their perfumes, which other- 
wise would be toothin and liquid. Cassio- 
dorus observes, that this is of a very sweet 
smell, and that in his time they burned it 
before the altars, instead of frankincense. 





Parental. 





HOW TO BRING UP BAD CHIL- 
DREN. 

The last Report of the House of Refuge in 
New York, contains the following Letter from 
the master of one of the boys, ona western prai- 
rie. It is full of amusement and instruction: 

“B. J. November 11th, 1843. 

** Dear Sir,—Agreeably to request, (of 
circular addressed me, and accompanying 
the indenture of Sandy,) I address this in- 
stitution; and be assured it affords mea 
great pleasure to be able to give so good an 
account of Sandy. He has the general 
work of a farm to attend to, viz.; we milk 
six cows, and feed and fodder them and the 
eattle and calves, clean a span of almost 
white horses, and feed before breakfast ; 
and, much to Sandy’s credit, he takes de- 
light in keeping and making his horses look 
alittle better than any other team in the 
neighborhood. He feels quite proud when 
I am detained in town over night, and come 
back with the horses all stained up from 
under the charge of professed hostlers, who 
do not clean the team as well as he does. 
After breakfast, there is wood to chop and 
split, water to draw from the spring, &c. 
for all of which Sandy is as good as I am. 
Of our farm-work, he can hoe potatoes and 
corn, or dig potatoes, pull beets, turnips, 
husk corn, &c. as well as I can, as also he 
can most other work, except it be beyond 
his strength. 

** Next summer he thinks he can cut as 
much grass as I can. I shall give him a 
scythe, and let him try. He expects to 
make considerable next harvest as raker and 
binder ; (last harvest, he was hardly strong 
enough, except to bind some very light 
oats. ) 

“In hunting cattle, (and we have had a 
great deal of it to do, our pasture is so large, 
being nothing more nor less than a large 
prairie,) Sandy beats me all to pieces, for 
he is an excellent horseman ; (we ride bare- 
back.) He delights to get his cattle up 
when no other boy in the neighborhood 
can, which he. has frequently done in very 
dark nights. I have sometimes feared he 
was lost, but he says there is no danger of 
that, for you cant Jose the horses, and he 
can stick to the horse, he knows. 

** When we arrived here, Sandy was very 
sullen and saucy, and I was obliged to fog 
him; and after about six months, he, in 
company with one of my neighbor’s boys, 
ran away. We however found them at night 
about 9 o’clock, camped in the woods, with, 
a good fire, probably left by some travellers. 











| Brought them home, gave Sandy a severe 
| flogging, and then resolved never to do the 
| like again, and have taken an entire differ- 
| ent course to bring him up. Boe. 

| ]T commenced by appealing to-his feel- 
| ings, and talking to him and giving him en- 
| couragement in various ways, making him 
| to have confidence in himself. In hurry- 
| ing times, such as haying, harvesting, ‘and _ 
_ cleaning up grain, { made a bargain with 
| him, and he has earned enough in that way, 
| by extra work, to pay for part of his winter 
clothing, and he has also a fine calf. It is 
| my intention to turn his earnings into stock, 
| and in acourse of a few years he will have 
, quite a smart chance of cattle. Don’t think 
| I shall ever flog again—I am well convinc- 
' ed it does no good. Sandy now has a re- 
| gard for me, and takes an interest in things. 
_ Flogging would only make him do what he 
| was compelled to do through fear. One 
| cheerful hand is worth adozen grouty ones, 
You would hardly recognize Sandy, he has 
grown so. I should think he would weigh 
full one half more than when he left the 
Refuge. He is about as large as I am, ex- 
cept in height, and is healthy and strong as 
a young giant. In fact, Phardly know what 
or how I should do without Sandy, and feel 
under many and lasting obligations to you 
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for your kindness and selection of such a 
good boy as Sandy. We commence our 
school again in a few days, and I intend 
Sandy shall write you before spring, perhaps 
about new years. My long delay in writing 
has been to give a good account of the boy, 
which I am now able to do. In hopes to 


hear from you occasionally, particularly if | 


you could communicate any thing of inter- 
est to the boy, ! remain yours, E. P D. 
“'To Davin Terry, Jr. Esq. 
Superintendent House of Refuge, N. Y. 
“Pp. S. Sandy wishes to be remember- 
ed to you, and says he will write you, as I 
have promised above.” 


Editorial. 
EDITOR’S NORTHERN TOUR. 
[Continued from page 120.} 
VERMONT. 











From Burlington, we proceeded 21 miles to 
Vergennes. This place was incorporated as a 
city in 1788. The “New England Gazeteer” 
says :— 

“It is beautifully located on Otter creek, at 
the falls on that stream, and is 7 miles from 
Lake Champlain. Otter creek, at this place, is 
about 5000 feet wide, and, at the falls, is separ- 
ated by two islands, which form 3 distinct falls, 
of 37 feet. These falls produce a great hydraul- 
ic power, rendered more valuable by being situ- 
ated in the heart of a fertile country, and on the 
navigable waters of the lake. 

The creek or river, between the city and the 
lake, is crooked, but navigable for the largest 
lake vessels. During the late war, this was an 
important depot on the lake, Here was fitted 
out the squadron commanded by the gallant Mc- 
Donough, who met the British fleet off Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. on the 11th of September, 1814, 
and made it his. 

After dining at Vergennes with some Massa- 
chusetts friends, whom we unexpectedly met 
there, we proceeded 11 miles to Middlebury. Of 
this place the “ New England Gazeteer ” says, 

This is a large and flourishing town on both 
sides of Otter creek, 31 miles S. W. from Mont- 
pelier, and 32 8.8. E. from Burlington. The 
fathers of this town were Col. John Chipman and 
the Hon. Gamaliel Painter, who came here and 


settled in 1773. The settlement advanced but | 


slowly until after the revolutionary war; it then 
began to increase and is now one of the most im- 
portant towns in the state. In 1791 it became 
the shire town of the county, and in 1800 Mid- 
diebury college was founded. The surface of 
the town is generally level. Chipman’s hill 439 
feet above Otter creek, is the highest elevation. 
The soil is fertile and productive, and furnishes 
large quantities of wool, beef, pork, butter and 
cheese. The town is admirably watered by Ot- 
ter creek and Middlebury river. At the fall on 
Otter creek, the site of the flourishing village, 
are extensive manufacturing establishments; 
and large quantities of white and variegated 
marble, with which the town abounds, are sawed 
and polished for various uses and transported to 
market. Middlebury is a very beautiful town, 
and the mart of a large inland trade. 

Middigbury College has two buildings of stone 
on a rising ground, with ample room for improve- 
ment. There are a few young trees in front of the 
buildings, which may hereafter improve the pres- 
ent appearance of barrenness. If every student 
would plant a tree, as a living testimony of his 
being an alumnus, it would be a pleasant object 
to behold in after years, If small plats of ground 
were given to the students to cultivate asa flow- 
er garden, according to his own fancy, it would 
cultivate a taste for horticulture, which might be 
useful to him in after life, and would be better 
exercise than playing at ball or quoits. The 
plan of a flower garden has succeeded well in 
Williams College, and there is much more room 
here for a like experiment. The Library, I am 
sorry to say, can hardly be called a “sick libra- 
ry,” for that implies that it was once well ; which 
appears not to have been the case ; “ public doc- 
uments” constituting a considerable portion of 
the books, while the empty shelves call loudly 
for those works on literature, science, history 
and the arts, which are not to be found there. I 
say not this to blame the Faculty, who deeply 


Middlebury did not appear to be in so grow- 

| ing a condition as some other towns; and yet 
there are great advantages for growth and pros- 

| perity. There is much water power in the cen- 
tre of the village, which might be used to propel 
machinery of every kind. It only needs a few 
enterprizing capitalists to set things agoing, and 
| there might be a Lowell in Vermont as well as 


in Massachusetts. 
To be Continued. 
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VISIT TO THE STATE PRISON. 

A friend invited me to go with him to the 
State Prison in Charlestown, near Boston. As 
many readers of the Companion have not wit- 
nessed this scene, it may be interesting to hear 
how it looks. There are 282 men confined there 
for the crimes they have committed against the 
laws. They are clothed all alike in short jack- 
ets and cloth caps—one half of each garment is 
blue, and one half red, This is done that they 
may be known, if tney should make their escape 
from the prison. All, except those whoare sick, 
are employed in hard labor—hammering stone, 
making shoes, hats, mahogany furniture, tin 
ware, brushes, &c. None are allowed to speak, 
except when an officer or master workman 
speaks to them, Their food is all prepared in 
one kitchen, and given to them as they pass into 
their cells to eat it alone. They are collected 
in the chapel every day for prayers and reading 
the Scriptures, by the Chaplain, and they have a 
Sabbath School, where they are instructed by 
regular volunteer teachers, 

In the Hospital, there is a man 67 years old, 
who has been in prison, at different times, 29 
years, which, (including the time he has yet to 
serve) is more than half the years of his life. 
He was a very wicked man ; but for three years 
past his character appears entirely changed—his 
conversation and conduct is that of a sincere 
Christian. The circumstance which occasioned 
this change is singular; while he was at work, a 
prisoner told him that Smith, another prisoner, 
was dead, and, said he, “it may be your turn 
next—are you prepared to die?” This, with 
other remarks led him to think of his past wick- 
ed life, the judgment and punishment which 
awaited him after death, and the duty of repent- 
ance and faith, in order to obtain salvation. The 
Chaplain faithfully instructed him in his duty, 
and the Warden says, that ever since that period 
his behaviour has been perfectly correct. He 
says he loves God because he is good and just— 
he trusts in the Saviour for salvation—he prays 
daily for the prisoners, the officers and the 
world—he is determined, the grace of God help- 
ing him, to live a different life, when he shall 
be released from prison, and especially to avoid 
intemperdnce, which was the cause of all his 
wickedness, While making these statements, 
he appeared perfectly sincere, and humble, and 
seems truly an instance of God’s sovereign grace 
and mercy. 











Variety. 








YOUTHFUL CQURAGE. 


A little boy, about three years old, who had 
been in the habit of straying away from home, 
was found one day sitting on the edge of a wharf, 
with his legs hanging over the water, and appa- 
rently absorbed in calm ¢ontemplation of the 
beautiful scene before him, The father think- 
ing it a good opportunity.of curing him of his 
erratic propensity, crept cautiously up be- 
hind him, and pus him. headlong into the 
cooling brinc—immédiaiely jumping in himself 
to the rescue. No sooner, was the little fellow 
safely landed on the wharf, than shaking himself 
with delight, he exclaimed, “@h, do that again, 
father, do!” ‘ ‘ 


AFFROTING INCIDENT: 





At a meeting of the London Seaman’s Friend 
Society, the late Revo Legh Richmond is said to 
have related wn ing’ ing narrative :— 

“When BE vow the séaman’s character 


and circumstanees, I cannot, without peculiar in- 


terest, lect the time when one young man 
feel and regret the deficiency, but to arouse theq went artis feelingsiwere ill suited to all 


friends of Middlebury College to take immediate 
measures to place there a Library worthy of the 
institution. Would ‘it not be for the interest of 
Publishers of‘classical books, to deposit in each 
College Library a copy of these works, and thus 
make them more known, than they frequently 
are by remaining in masses on their shelves ? 

The Mineral Cabinet was well furnished, and 
there were several ggod specimens in Natural 
History, The view from the Gupola of the new 
College building was very. fine, 


the contingencies of a sea-faring life. Iremem- 
ber that the time came, when it was said that the 
vessel had: been wrecked, and he was dead ; and 
no intimation had reached the ears of his affec- 
tionate parents of any change in his views as to 
the things of God.’ And ir remember the time 
when that young man was so far restored again 
to his family, that although they saw him not, 
they heard that he had been saved from the ship- 
wreck, The young man too was found by God, 
and in the midst of the ocean, with the Bible 
only, which his father on parting had put into his 
hand. The Bible:was blessed to his soul in the 
midst of the carnal companions, with whom he 








was surrounded. The means of grace, without 
any human instruction, were made effectual to 
his soul, And, at length, in sailing from port to 
port, there were those who became acquainted 
with his interesting state, and lent him the 
helping hand as to the concerns of the soul, 
The time came when that young man, who had 
been a foe to religion, lifted up in the Bay of 
Gibraltar, at his mast head, a Bethel flag, and 
summoned the sailors to prayer, and prayed with 
them, and bade the missionary exhort them. 
And when I tell you that that young man is my 
own son, you will see that I may well say, “ God 
bless the Sailor’s Friends.” 
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TRY AGAIN. 

Timour was a great Tartar conqueror. In 
early life, he was forced to take shelter from his 
eneinies in a ruined building, where he sat alone 
for many hours. Wishing to divert his mind 
from so wretched a condition, he fixed his eyes 
on an ant that was carrying a grain of corn 
larger than itself up a high wall. Sixty-nine 
times did the grain tall to the ground, but the in- 
sect persevered, and the seventieth time it suc- 
ceeded. ‘This sight gave Timour courage at the 
moment, and he never forgot the lesson. 


MY HOME. 

If heaven be my home, and Christ my way, I 
will learn to know my way, ere I haste to travel 
tomy home. He that runs hastily in a way he 
knows not, may come speedily to a home he 
loves not. If Christ be my way, and heaven my 
home, 1 will rather endure my painful walk, than 
want my perfect rest. 1 more esteem my home 
than my journey; my actions shall be led by 
knowledge, my knowledge be followed by ac- 
tions. lgnorance is a bad mother to devotion ; 
and idleness a bad steward to knowledge.— War- 
wick’s Spare Minutes. 


EDUCATION. 

The following beautiful paragraph is from an 
article in Frazer’s Magazine: 

“ tducation,does not commence with the al- 
phabet. It begins with a mother’s look—with a 
father’s nod ot approbation or sigh of reproof— 
with a sister’s gentle pressure of the hand ora 
brother’s noble act of forbearance—with hand- 
fuls of flowers in green daisy meadows—with 
bird’s nests admired but not touched—with creep- 
ing ants and almost imperceptible emmets—with 
humming bees and glass bee hives—with pleas- 
ant walks in shady lanes—and with thoughts di- 
rected in sweet and kindly tones and words, to 
ngture, to beauty, to acts of benevolence, to 
deeds of virtue, and to the source of all good, to 
God himself.” 


NOBLE RESOLUTION. 

Even though there were no God, no immor- 
tality, no accountability, I would strive to be vir- 
tuous. Vice in itself is mean, degrading, detes- 
table. Virtue commendable, exalting, enno- 
bling. Though I were to exist no longer than 
those ephemera that sport in the beams of a sum- 
mers morn—during that short hour I would 
rather soar with the eagle and leave the record 
of my flight and of my tall among the stars, than 
to creep the gutter with the reptile and bed my 
memory and my body together in the dung hill. 
However short my part, 1 would act it well, that 
I might surrender my existence without disgrace 
and without remorse. 
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THE BITE THAT COULD NOT HURT. 


A gentleman was compaining to a pious prel- 
ate, that a certain clergyman in his neighbor- 
hood was gone mad, for that he did nothing but 
preach and pray: “I wish then,” said the good 
bishop, “ he would bite some of my clergy !” 
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Boernave, says Dr. Johnson, was never sour- 
ed by calumny and detraction, nor ever thought 
it necessary to confute them. “For,” said he, 
“they are sparks which, if you do not blow them, 
will go out of themselves.” We cannot, says 
Cato, control the evil tongues of others, but a 
good life enables us to despise them. 


Poetry. 


THE YOUNG PILGRIM. 


BY DR. COLLYER. 

Young as I am, with pilgrim feet, 
Father, I travel to thy seat ; 

And, leaning on my Saviour’s hand, 
Prepare to leave this barren land. 














My cradle was beset with fears, 

My infant eyes o’erflowed with tears ; 
Ere I could good or evil know, 

My little heart was filled with wo. 


Diseases threatened to destroy 

All the young buds of rising joy, 
And thus in early life began 

The cares and sorrows. of the man! 


Oft sickness shades a mother’s eyes, 
And many a friend around me dies; 
And oft I feel oppressed with care, 
A stranger, as my fathers were. 


While o’er this desert world I roam, 
Teach me a seek a better home; 
Unstained by sin, unchanged by years 
Unlike this gloomy vale of tears, 





NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 
A FAMILY PAPER, 


Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love,— 
No Sectarianism — No Controversy. 

THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION is 
published every week, 
by N. W1xt1s, at No. 
11 Cornhill, Boston. 
It has been printed 
upwards of seventeen 
years, and is the larg- 
est juvenile paper pub- 
lished, containing twice as much matter as some* 
that are offered at a lower rate. Price one 
dollar a year — six copies for five dollars. 

Tus Companion is adapted to the taste of 
all Evangelical denominations, and has been re- 
commended by Editors of Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, Political, 
and Mercantile papers. 

Tue CompaNION is intended to convey Reli- 
gious and Moral Instruction, in a manner the 
most interesting and impressive to Youth and 
Children. The articles it contains are mostly in 
the narrative form, and are generally classed 
under the following heads : —Narrative, Religion, 
Morality, History, Obituary, Benevolence, Natu- 
ral History, Biography, The Nursery, The Sab- 
bath School, Editorial, Variety, Poetry. Many 
of these articles are illustrated by Pictures. 

The Youtu’s CoMPANION is often- used in 
Sabbath Schools. The Teachers find in almost 
every number something suitable to be read to 
their scholars, which furnishes them with the 
groundwork for remarks. It is also proper to be 
read by the scholars during the week, and cir- 
culated among them, like Library books. 

No Advertisements, and nothing Sectarian or 
Controversial, are admitted into the Companion. 

Letters from Subscribers state, that Children 
are so anxious to receive the CoMPANION, that 
they often do extra work, and deny themselves 
luxuries, in order to have it continued to them. 
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The Companion has come. 





Terms of the Youth’s Companion. 
A single copy, $1 a year in advance. 
“ 


Six copies for $5 - Dis 
25 copies, 80 cents per copy “ Bo 
50 do. 75 do. “a 2g 
100 do. 50 do. . * ao 


The following letter from a gentleman in Geor- 
gia, dated February 28, 1843, will show the esti- 
mation in which the Companion is held by one 
family where it has long been read :— 


To tHe Epitok oF THE Youtn’s Companion. 

Some three years, or more, have elapsed, since 
we have paid our subscription to your invaluable 
publication. Weekly, during that time, has your 
little messenger gladdened the hearts of our chil- 
dren, and often has it spread the smile of interest 
and of joy over the faces of some “ little wander- 
ers,’’ whom, we have occasionally gathered to- 
gether, during the Spring and Summer months, 
into a Sabbath school. From our first acquaint- 
ance with the Companion, we have always felt 
the strongest desire to encourage, with our hum- 
ble means, your truly christian and patriotic ef- 
fort to advance the highest and best interest of 
the rising generation. sé a 

Your paper has been the companion of our 
children so long and with so much advantage to 
them, that we hope no slight dereliction on the 
part of either will be allowed to bring about a 
separation. It is read by the parents also with 
no small gratification and profit. They often find 
ita most valuable auxiliary in planning and exe- 
cuting projects of domestic instruction and disci- 
pline. Since we first became parents we have 
desired few things so ardently as to share with 
the patriarch the exalted commendation bestowed 
upon him by the mouth of Jehovah in Gen. 18: 
19. The constant perusal of your paper has 
no little agency in giving power and permané 
to our aspirations upon this head. Yours, with 
kindred publications, cannot fail to exert a pow- 
erful influence for good over the future destiny of 
the world. In them we think we behold the literal 
fulfilment of that prophecy, Mal.4:4; and we 
rejoice that you and others are bearing a noble 
part, a truly enviable instrumentality in turning 
the hearts of parents to their children, and the 
hearts of children to their parents. 

In the foregoing observations you will perceive 
some of the reasons why we expect to continue 
our subscription; and we conclude by wishing 
that many thousands of our American youth may 
reap the benefits from your paper which we con- 
fidently anticipate for our children. 


Yours respectfully, G. M. D. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s 
Companion, bound, may be had at this office, for 
One Dollar a Volume. 

{>P APERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
One Cent a piece—Odd Numbers of the Yourx’s 
Companron, for several years back—very suita- 
ble for Rewards for behaviour and correct 
lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for One 
Dollar a hundred. 
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